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INTRODUCTION 

The topic that the researcher has chosen for this research is 
‘Exegetical Study of the Practice of Pharisees in Matthew 15:1- 
20.’ It was chosen because Matthew 15:1—20 is a significant 
case of Jesus and Pharisees that Jesus point out the wrong 
practice of Pharisees. This chosen text is the conflict between 
Jesus and Pharisees and the scribe that base of the traditional of 
the elder. The researcher wants to find out the tradition of the 
elder and the practice of Pharisees. The researcher hopes that if 
the traditional practice of the Pharisees go against the Word of 
God or not. So that the believers may take cautious about human 
added traditional practices. 

The task of this study is to understand and realize the 
practice of Pharisees and the real meaning of the chosen text. 
The practice of Pharisees can assume to be good, but Jesus 
always argue about them and point out their mistakes. It means 
something is wrong with some of the Pharisees’ practices. This 
is the important facts of the issues for research. In this research 
paper, the chosen topic will be discussed in three chapters. 
There are Historical Context as Reflected in Matthew 15:1—20, 
Exegetical study on Matthew 15:1—20, and Theological 
Significance of Matthew 15:1—11. 

The exegetical and historical approach are going to be 
used to accomplish this research. The following questions will 
be asked: 

- What are the practice of Pharisees? 

- Why Jesus always against with Pharisees? 

- What is the tradition of the elder and why is this important? 

- What is the practice of Corban? 

- What is the teaching of Jesus on cleanliness and 
uncleanliness? 


CHAPTER ON 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT AS REFLECTED IN 
MATTHEW 5:1-20 


This chapter is the historical context as reflected in Matthew 
5:1—20, which will be explained under five topics. They are the 
Judaism in the First Century, the Pharisees and their Practice, 
the Tradition of the Elders, and the Practice of Corban. 


1.1. The Judaism in the First Century 

In the first century of Judaism, there was a considerable variety 
of belief and practice in that time among the Jews. Certainly 
there was a core of common beliefs and practices, but there 
were also at least four ‘parties,’ each with its own distinctive 
understanding of how their faith was to be understood and lived 
out. There are the Pharisees, Sadducees and revolutionaries; the 
fourth is the Essenes.! 

During the Babylonian exile worship had begun to 
center more on reading the Torah and prayer than on the temple 
services — for there was no Jewish temple in Babylon. The 
return from exile established the centrality of the law to Jewish 
worship, particularly through the work of Ezra the scribe (Neh 
8). This developed over the years into the institution of the 
synagogue, a meeting for worship focused on the reading of 
Scripture and prayer.” It was a unifying factor for the Jews, 
especially those Jews who did not live in Palestine, the scattered 


‘David Wenham & Steve Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 
vol. 1 (Downers Grove, Illinois: InterVarsity Press, 2011), 39. 
2 Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 29-30. 
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Jews, or Diaspora as they are called. With so many Jews 
scattered over that part of the world, the synagogue became the 
center of Jewish life. 

The temple was central to the sacrificial system, one of 
the cornerstones of Judaism. Through the sacrifices offered 
there atonement and forgiveness were possible (Lev 1:4; Heb 
9:22). Sacrifice was a daily ritual performed by the priests, who 
were divided into 24 teams on a weekly duty rota for offering 
sacrifice (Luke 1:8, 23). An estimation is that there were about 
20,000 priests and Levites at the time of Jesus. The temple was 
supported by a temple tax of one half-shekel for each adult 
male, which Jews throughout the Roman empire paid annually 
(Matt. 17:24). The amount was roughly two days’ wages for a 
laborer.* 

The law (or Torah) was God’s gracious gift to the 
people he had chosen and redeemed, in order to show them how 
he wished his people to live (Deut 7:7—11), and it was highly 
prized by first-century Jews. Keeping the law was a key marker 
of being a member of God’s people, for the Torah set Israel 
apart from the other nations.” The average Jews were faithful in 
attendance at synagogue and the temple services, in observance 
of festivals, and in payment of the temple tax.° Three facets of 
the law were particularly important by the time of Jesus — 
namely circumcision, the Sabbath and the food laws — and these 
were treated as ‘boundary markers’ which showed who truly 


3 Walter A. Elwell and Robert W. Yarbrough, Encountering the 
New Testament: A Historical and Theological Survey, 3" edition (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Publishing Group, 2013), 37. 

4 Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 35. 

> Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 29. 

° J, Julius Scott, Intertestamental Jewish Backgrounds of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Publishing Group, 1995), 261. 
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belonged to the one true God. The food laws required Jews to 
eat only ‘kosher’ meat, which came from certain kinds of 
animals and which had had the blood drained out of it first (Lev 
11:1-—23; Deut 14:3—21). They were forbidden to eat meat from 
other animals, particularly pigs, which were regarded as 
‘unclean’ (Deut 14:8). Jews therefore refused to eat with non- 
Jews, for they could not be confident that the meat they were 
eating was ‘kosher.’’ 

At the time of Jesus Palestinian Jews were virtually 
prisoners in their own land, it is hardly surprising that most Jews 
looked to a future time when God would act to save them. They 
were acutely aware that the great promises of the prophets — 
particularly Isaiah 40-66, Jeremiah and Ezekiel — about God 
blessing the people by a return from exile had been only 
partially fulfilled.* There were four hope for Jews in the time of 
first century. First, hope for the restoration of all twelve tribes 
of Israel to the land, and not just the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. Second, the conversion, subjugation or destruction 
of the Gentiles, so that the one true God’s rule would be seen in 
all the world. Third, pure worship that untainted by Gentiles 
living in the land as overlords. Fourth, Messianic expectations. 
First-century Jews looked forward to God sending a figure or 
figures who would be the agent of God’s deliverance of his 
people. This person was called ‘Messiah’ (anointed one), and 
the dominant expression of this hope was a new king descended 
from David, the greatest Jewish king.’ 


7 Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 31. 

8 Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 36. 

° Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 37. 
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1.2. The Pharisees and their Practices 
The Dictionnaire de la Bible provides an etymological 
meaning: the name Pharisee “derives from parash, to 
distinguish, to separate, to explain and to some it means 
interpreters, explainers (of the law).”'° The Pharisees were the 
largest of the groups within Judaism, possibly having about 
6,000 members around the time of Jesus. !! 

Antiquities 13.171-173 is perhaps the most cited 
passage in discussions about the origins of the Pharisees. Since 
Josephus introduces them in a narrative that deals with 
Jonathan, many scholars have held that the Pharisees emerged 
around 150 BCE. Other scholars have interpreted Ant. 13.171— 
173 to mean that the Pharisees predated Jonathan. Since the 
term “Pharisee(s)” is lacking in any pre-rabbinic account 
connected to the period before 150 BCE, some scholars have 
advanced the hypothesis that the Pharisees descended from the 
Hasidim (Aotoiot, 1 Macc 2:42; 7:13; 2 Mace 14:6).!? 
According to Louis Finkelstein revised theory, the Pharisees 
flourished at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. In the end, 
Finkelstein implied that it was the Hasidim who were one of the 
“factions” of the Pharisees.!* The idea that Hasidim were the 
source of Pharisees, Essenes, and Sadducees become view of 
majority biblical scholarship in the nineteenth century.'4 


° Craig E. Morrison, “Interpreting the Name Pharisee,” in The 
Pharisee, ed. Joseph Sievers and Amy-Jill Levine (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2021), 35. 

' Wenham & Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 39. 

? Morrison, “Interpreting the Name Pharisee,” 52. 

3 Morrison, “Interpreting the Name Pharisee,” 53. 

4 Layang Seng Ja, The Pharisees in the Matthew 23 Reconsidered 
(Carlisle: Langham Publishing, 2018), 19. 
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Herford’s theory of who the Hasidim were and the development 
of the Pharisaism is interesting. He assumes that certain groups 
such as the Pharisees and the Sadducees came into being only 
after the Maccabean revolt, a revolt based on law disputes. is 

The Pharisees are prominent among Jewish groups 
mentioned in the New Testament. However, from the viewpoint 
of the whole culture, and especially that of the ruling classes, 
the Pharisees were of minor importance.'© They were a lay 
group who wished to bring the purity of the Temple into the 
common home. As the Essenes appear to have applied to 
themselves the model of the army of God, the Pharisees saw 
themselves as the heart of the 'kingdom of priests' (Exod 19:6) 
which was Israel.'’ 'The Pharisees were what they appear in 
Josephus to be: a group of mostly lay people who were 
concerned to study, interpret and apply the biblical law, and 
who did not fear to go beyond it. Their close attention to law 
and tradition made them stand out, not because only they cared 
for the law, but because they were so exact and because they 
applied law and tradition to even more areas of life than did 
most Jews.!® Besides, they were keen to build the holy Jewish 
community by encouraging the people to observe priestly rules, 
and thus prepared the way for a universal priesthood and Torah- 
focused education for the entire people. Therefore, they were 
called perushim (separatists) by their opponents. !? 


5 Seng Ja, The Pharisees in the Matthew 23 Reconsidered, 22. 
6 Anthony J. Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes and Sadducees in 
Palestinian Society (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 2001), 79. 
7D. R. De Lacey, “In A Search of a Pharisee,” Tyndale Bulletin 
43/2 (2014): 353-372. 
8 In A Search of a Pharisee, 367. 
9 Seng Ja, The Pharisees in the Matthew 23, 65. 
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The Pharisees’ focus was on interpreting and applying 
the Torah for everyday life. In doing this they placed great value 
on oral tradition, which they believed came from the time of 
Moses, especially concerning ritual purity and giving a tenth of 
one’s property to God (tithing). They considered that both the 
Written and Unwritten Laws were authentic. For them, a true 
interpretation and teaching was available only when a person 
held these two traditions. While scribes focused on observing 
the Sabbath and circumcision, the Pharisees’ concern was on 
exclusive table fellowship and purity outside the temple.”° The 
Pharisees met on Friday evenings in small groups known as 
Haburoth to eat, study the Scriptures and pray together.”! 


1.3. The Tradition of the Elders 
In the ‘Judaism of the dual Torah’ the Torah is preserved in 
three forms: the Hebrew Scriptures, the memorised oral 
tradition (first written down in the Mishnah ca. 200 CE), and by 
the sages called Rabbi’s.? By far the more popular 
interpretation for the birth force of the Oral Torah: the God of 
Pharisees revealed this Tradition through Moses at the Sinai, 
that is, a revelation additional to the Pentateuch. The source of 
the second teaching therefore ran co-existential and co- 
constitutive with Moses’ Five Book. Side by side with the Five 
Books of Moses (Pentateuch), Pharisees believe that God’s will 
was also made manifest in the Oral Tradition or Oral Torah 
which also had its source at Sinai, revealed to Moses and then 
orally taught by him to the religious heads of Israel. At Sinai, 


ae Seng Ja, The Pharisees in the Matthew 23, 20-22. 
21 Wenham & Steve Walton, Exploring the New Testament, 39. 
? Francois P. Viljoen, “External cultic tradition and internal 
ethical purity in Matthew 15,” Jn die Skriflig 48/1 (2014) 1-12, 
http://dx.doi.org/10.4102/ids.v4811.1818. 
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this monotheistic deity granted Moses the optimal methodology 
for interpreting the Written Law, one not to be recorded, which 
second teaching Moses had to pass on unsullied. “This is how 
the rabbinic tradition recorded its origins as the inheritors of the 
Torah: Moses to Joshua to the elders to the prophets. “The 
Rabbis however regarded it as equally ancient and equally 
important with the written Law. Both were received by Moses 
from God on Sinai, but the latter was committed to writing at 
once. Transmitted verbally from generation to generation out of 
concern for essentially applying the baseline 613, the 
empirically minded second teaching proponents venerated 
Pharisee-sensible strategy for order and stability in Judaism 
from its earliest day.” 

Frequently in the New Testament, the concept of the 
Jewish tradition is mentioned. The napddootc, “giving over,” 
“handing down,” is also used of the apostolic writings (2 Thess 
3:6). However, the term zatpik@v mapaddosov, “tradition of 
the fathers,” which has been generally understood as the Pirge 
Aboth, “Wisdom of the Fathers,” was a set of written rabbinic 
traditions. More specific terms applied to the traditions of the 
fathers are ) mapddootic TOV mpeoPUTEpwv, “the tradition of the 
elders” which of course is a reflection of the Old Testament. 
This teaching was accepted by the Pharisees, but rejected by the 
Sadducees.”4 


3 T. Hoogsteen, The Tradition of the Elders: The Way of the Oral 
Law (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2014), 9. 

4 Bible Gate Way, “Tradition, Tradition of the Elders,” 
https://www.biblegateway.com/resources/encyclopedia-of-the- 
bible/Tradition-Tradition-Elders. 
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1.4. The Practice of Corban 

Corban, from the Hebrew word for “offering,” was a rabbinic 
custom derived from the practice of devoting particular goods 
to the Lord as specified in Leviticus 27:28 and Numbers 18:14. 
Mishnah tractate Nedarim (Vows) develops the general policy 
of devoting specific goods to the Lord into an elaborate panoply 
of rulings and regulations.*> Corban was similar to the concept 
of deferred giving. In the case of Corban, a person could 
dedicate goods to God and withdraw them from ordinary use, 
although retaining control over them himself. If a person 
declares his property as Corban, which at his death would pass 
into the possession of the temple.”° 

T. W. Manson’s description of the practice is 
particularly trenchant: “A man goes through the formality of 
vowing something to God, not that he may give it to God, but 
in order to prevent some other person from having it.” Once 
property had been offered to God, priests discouraged anyone 
from withdrawing it from Corban in order to return it to human 
use. According to Josephus, priests required fifty shekels from 
a man, and thirty from a woman, to cancel Corban (Ant i 
Historically it is unclear whether in the first Century items 
dedicated to the Temple by a vow could continue to be used by 
the one who had made the vow. The Mishnah in fact has 
provisions for release from vows in cases of need.”® 


°5 Craig E. Morrison, “Interpreting the Name Pharisee,” 195-196. 

6 Craig L. Blomberg, Matthew, NAC 22 (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Broadman Press, 1992), 238. 

27 James R. Edwards, The Gospel According to Mark, PNTC 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2002), 
249-250. 

8 Leander E. Keck, ed., Matthew and Mark, NIB Volume VIII 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 333. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
EXEGETICAL STUDY ON MATTHEW 15:1-—20 


This chapter is an exegetical study on Matthew 15:1—20. After 
analyzing the genre, exegetical study will be explained under 
five sub-topics. They are the Charge against Jesus’ Disciples. 
(Vs. 1-2), Jesus’ Accusation of the Traditions of the Elders. 
(Vs. 3-6), the Rebuke of Jesus on Pharisees and Scribes. (Vs. 
7-9), Jesus’ Teaching on Cleanliness and Uncleanliness. (Vs. 
10-11), and the explanation of the Criticism of the Pharisees. 
(Vs. 12-20). 


2.1. Analyzing the Genre 
2.1.1. Literary Type Analysis 
The literary type of Matthew 15:1—20 is the conflict narrative 
story. 


2.1.2. The Setting and Literary Context Analysis 

There are three sections in Matthew 15; Jesus and the tradition 
of the elders (15:1—20), the faith of Canaanite woman (15:26— 
27), and Jesus feeds the four thousand people (15:36). So, the 
chosen text Matthew 15:20 is a separate story. In Matthew 
15:1—20, Jesus was probably in Capernaum when the scribes 
and Pharisees came to him. They were from Jerusalem, and they 
may have been sent by the Sanhedrin, or may have come of their 
own accord.”? In the story, Jesus responds to the accusation 
made by the Pharisees and the scribes that his disciples do not 


2° H. Leo Boles, A Commentary on the Gospel According to 
Matthew (Nashville, Tennessee: Gospel Advocate Company, 1976), 323 
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observe the tradition of hand-washing (ov yap vintovtat TAs 
yeipac S6tav &ptov éo8imot), because they do not wash their 
hands before they eat bread. In this story of dispute, two ideas 
are interwoven, namely the locus of impurity (external or 
internal) and the manmade tradition of the elders () mapédo0ct1c 
TOV mpeofpvtTEpwv) versus the Word of God (6 Adyoc Tod OEod). 
The Pharisees are depicted as obsessed with external manmade 
rules to ensure purity, whilst Jesus is concerned with inner 
purity based on God’s Word. In this chosen text, the story is 
interpreted on two levels. The first level describes the dispute 
between Jesus and the Pharisees. The second level explores the 
tension the Matthean community experienced in their encounter 
with Pharisean Judaism of their day — the Judaism of the dual 
Torah.*? 


2.1.3. Structural Analysis 

The structural of the chosen text can be divided into five 
sections. 

The Charge against Jesus’ Disciples. (Vs. 1—2) 

Jesus’ Accusation of the Traditions of the Elders. (Vs. 3-6) 
The Rebuke of Jesus on Pharisees and Scribes. (Vs. 7-9) 
Jesus’ Teaching on Cleanliness and Uncleanliness. (Vs. 10-11) 
Explanation of the Criticism of the Pharisees. (Vs. 12—20) 


2.2. The Charge against Jesus’ Disciples (Vs. 1—2) 
The story begin by accusation of Pharisees and scribes that they 
charge against Jesus’ disciples for not washing hand before 
meal in verses 1—2. The Pharisees and scribes were the religious 
leader of Jesus time. They were from Jerusalem, and not the 


3° Viljoen, “External cultic tradition,” 2. 
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local religious leaders who were based in Galilee.*' Jesus was 
probably in Capernaum when the scribes and Pharisees came to 
him. They did not bring an accusation directly against Jesus; 
their objection is to his disciples. ** It is not clear why they 
accuse the disciples instead of Jesus, but any fault of the 
disciples could be attributed to their master. Evidently, the 
disciples do not practice this tradition because Jesus does not 
practice it.*> They asked why his disciples “transgressed the 
tradition of the elders.” The traditions of the elders means the 
comments of the elders. “The elders” were the learned men 
living in the olden times; they originally meant the rulers of the 
cities. Their traditions signified the religious customs or 
precepts which were handed down from generation to 
generation; the traditions were regarded of equal sacredness 
with the written law. These traditions were a very important part 
of the Jewish system.*4 

The Pharisees taught that when Moses received the 
“written law” he was instructed also in another law, which he 
was not to write down, but to deliver to the elders of the 
congregation. This oral law, they maintained, was the only 
authorized interpretation of the written law, so that a Jew could 
never be certain of the meaning of the written law, until he had 
inquired of the Pharisees the explanation of the former.*> These 
traditions or interpretations of this oral law were enforced on 


3! Life Bible-Presbyterian Church, “Matthew 15:1—20 — Clean 
Hands or Clean Heart?” 

>? Boles, A Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew, 
323. 

33 David L. Turner, Matthew, BECNT (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Baker Publishing Group, 2008), 378. 

34 Boles, A Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew, 
323 

35 Viljoen, “External cultic tradition,” 2. 
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the common people, and punishment for violation of them was 
as severe as the punishment for the violation of “the written 
law.” They had observed that the disciples of Jesus had not 
washed their hands when they ate bread. Their tradition said, 
“He who eats bread with unwashed hands 1s as bad as if he were 
to commit fornication.”*® In fact, there is no commandment in 
the Hebrew Bible concerning the washing of hands for ordinary 
meals. It seems that the Pharisees adopted the requirement set 
for priests before they ate consecrated food. The Pharisees also 
applied these requirements to themselves and all Jews, even 
when eating ordinary food.*” 


2.3. Jesus’ Accusation of the Traditions of the Elders 
(Vs. 3-6) 
In verses 3—6, Jesus faces their charge by accusation of their 
traditions of the Elders. Jesus’s answer bluntly confronts the 
Pharisees with a parody of their question to him. Jesus brushes 
aside the specific issue of violation of the tradition on hand 
washing with the general charge that by such traditions the 
Pharisees break God’s command.** Jesus drew a distinction 
between “the law of Moses” and “the tradition of the elders.””°? 
In 15:4 Jesus cites the fifth commandment on the respect due 
one’s parents (Exod 20:12, 21:17; Lev 20:9; Deut 5:16), and 
asserts that the tradition of the elders on gifts to God (15:5) has 
invalidated the true intent of the law. Which amount to positive 
(honor is due) and negative (slander is forbidden) statements 


3° Boles, A Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew, 


324. 

37 Viljoen, “External cultic tradition,” 5. 

38 Turner, Matthew, 379. 

»° Boles, A Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew, 
324. 
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about the duty of children to their parents.*° “Honor,” means to 
look after and hence to support one's parents financially and not 
simply to revere them (1 Tim 5:3). The teaching of the written 
Torah is unmistakable and emphatic: parents are to be cared for 
and, indeed, with proper respect.*! 

However, the practice of Corban assumed here was 
allowed by Pharisaic tradition. In the Hebrew Bible, this word 
Corban describes all kinds of offerings (Lev 1:2, 3, 10; 2:1, 5; 
Num 6:14; 31:50), but it had come to refer to items removed 
from common use and dedicated to God, including funds 
pledged to the temple (Matt 27:6; Mark 7:11; Josephus, Ant. 
4.72-73; Ag. Ap. 1.166-67).” A child owed parents certain care 
in their old age. If, however, the child did not want to spend the 
wealth of the estate on their care, he could give the wealth to 
the temple as a gift. In this case, the child did not have to spend 
the wealth on the parents.*° 

Jesus, however, regards the written Law of Moses as the 
commandment of God. Several phrases are therefore used to 
refer to these stipulations of the Torah: the command of God 
(€vtoAn), the word of God (Adyoc), and what God said (6 yap 
Qc eizev). In contrast to these, the tradition (napéSoo1c) of the 
Pharisees is considered as an infringement. As a result of their 
tradition, they legally invalidate the Word of God (nkvpooate 
TOV Ayov Tod HEod).4 


40 Turner, Matthew, 379. 

41 Donald A. Hagner, Matthew 14-28, WBC 33B, ed. David A. 
Hubbard and Glenn W. Barker (Dallas, Texas: Word Book Publisher, 
1995), 431. 
*” Turner, Matthew, 380. 

43 Charles H. Talbert, Matthew, PCNT (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Baker Publishing Group, 2010), 187. 

“4 Viljoen, “External cultic tradition,” 6. 
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2.4. The Rebuke of Jesus on Pharisees and Scribes 
(Vs. 7-9) 

Jesus enforces his criticism of the tradition with a second charge 
in verses 7-9. He addresses the Pharisees with the negative 
label of hypocrites (bmoxkprtat),*° whose external obedience to 
the law is pretense masking internal disobedience. Isaiah 
critiques a similarly hypocritical situation in his day (Ps 78:36— 
37; Isa 29:13), yet Jesus tells the Pharisees that “Isaiah 
prophesied concerning you.”“° Isaiah had condemned religious 
leaders from Jerusalem who formalistically developed rituals 
and teachings as though that deserved merit from God. That 
prophetic word of God stands as a judgment against all 
generations of God’s people. The Pharisees and teachers of the 
law perform religious rituals externally, but their primary 
motivation has not been to commit their entire inner person to 
God. Therefore, not only does their human tradition and 
teaching nullify God’s Word, but their worship is empty of any 
real meaning (15:9).*” They claimed to believe the prophets; 
they claimed to follow the prophets, but the prophet Isaiah 
condemned the course which they had followed.*® 

Jesus states that they pretend to be different from who 
they really are. They pretend to worship God, but they fail in 
this regard. Jesus claims that Isaiah actually prophesied about 
their attitude, as the prophet of old raised a similar complaint 
against the religious authorities of his (Isaiah’s) day. The 
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addressees of Matthew 15 would all agree that the people Isaiah 
denounces were hypocrites. Based on what he previously 
argued (v. 3-6) about the Pharisees, Matthew’s Jesus now states 
that the Pharisees are just like the people in Isaiah’s days — 
hypocrites too.*” 


2.5. Jesus’ Teaching on Cleanliness and Uncleanliness 
(Vs. 10-11) 

In verses 10-11, Jesus teaches on cleanliness and uncleanliness 
against the teaching of the Pharisees. Jesus calls the crowd 
together in order to make an important indeed revolutionary 
pronouncement that goes far beyond the issue of washed or 
unwashed hands by addressing the whole issue of ritual purity. 
The importance of the principle is emphasized through the 
opening exhortation, “hear and understand”*? It would seem 
that the people had stood back while the Pharisees confronted 
Jesus. But Jesus intended the people who were there to 
understand the significant thing about uncleanness. It was 
important for the people and for that matter, for the Pharisees 
themselves to understand that in their concern for ceremonial 
purity the Pharisees were missing what was important about 
uncleanness.”! 

Not all ritual defilement in the Old Testament was by 
means of food, of course; one could also be defiled by disease 
(especially skin disease), by one’s own bodily secretions or by 
touching something or someone unclean. But the principle of 
externally contracted defilement is well illustrated by the 
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Leviticus food laws (Lev 11, 17:10—16), and it is this principle 
which Jesus is here setting aside.*” Jesus states categorically 
that spiritual impurity is not contracted through eating foods 
that are not ceremonially cleansed: “What goes into a man’s 
mouth does not make him ‘unclean.’ He is not speaking of 
hygienic cleanliness but of spiritual purity. Ceremonial 
cleansing is not the key element in producing godliness. True 
defilement is not external and ritual, but internal and moral. A 
man’s intentional thoughts, words, and deeds defile the soul. 
Not physical touch but moral action makes a man truly impure 
before God.>* 


2.6. Explanation of the Criticism of the Pharisees 
(Vs. 12-20) 
Jesus explains his disciples on the criticism of the Pharisees in 
verses 12—20. The scribes and Pharisees and the multitude have 
gone and Jesus further instructs his disciples. They asked Jesus 
if he knew that “the Pharisees were offended” by his teachings. 
Perhaps the disciples of Jesus heard the Pharisees talking and 
brought what they had heard to Jesus. Jesus made reply to his 
disciples.>> Jesus’ two-part answer was undoubtedly a surprise 
to the disciples because of its strong, unreserved rejection of the 
Pharisees. First Jesus implies that the Pharisees are not 
égvtevoev “planted,” by God, and thus God will pull them out 
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of the ground (ékpiC@Orjoetan “will be uprooted).°° In many Old 
Testament passages where the planting of vines, trees, and the 
like stands for God’s establishment of and care for his people. 
For the uprooting of false plants. God’s destruction of his own 
vineyard when it failed to produce fruit in Isaiah 5:1—7. The Old 
Testament imagery of God’s “planting” is not a metaphor 
specifically for Israel’s leadership, but for the people as a 
whole. These leaders of Israel thus represent the wider failure 
of the people to live up to its special status.>” 

Second, Jesus denotes the Pharisees as blind guides 
misleading other blind people (v. 14). Blind people were often 
in need of guides, but people who were themselves blind were 
not of much use as guides to others.*® Jesus argues that whilst 
the Pharisees regard themselves as teachers of the Law, they are 
blind for God’s true law *? Not only does the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees blind them to their own inner impurity, but in their 
blindness they lead the people astray because they cannot see 
the truth of God’s will in the Old Testament.” 

In Matthew 15:15, Peter, as representative of the 
Twelve, asks Jesus to explain the parable. Jesus’s response to 
his disciples indicates that he expects them to have understood 
his teaching here (15:16—17). Despite their insider status in 
relation to Jesus’s teaching in parables (13:11, 18-23, 36-43, 
51), they do not fully understand Jesus’s teachings. Jesus’s 
words “Are you still so dull?” (15:16) demonstrate that they 
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have fallen short of his expectations for understanding.°! Jesus 
explanation begins with a question, “Don’t you see that 
whatever enters the mouth goes into the stomach and then out 
of the body?” In his explanation, Jesus outlines to the disciples 
the central role that the heart plays in spiritual purity. Food that 
goes into the mouth does not affect the spiritual heart; it simply 
goes through the digestive system and is excreted (15:17). Food 
or ceremonial purification rites attendant to eating food do not 
affect a person’s inner purity (15:18). Jesus thus renders 
superfluous the Pharisaic fastidious and _ obsessive 
preoccupation with dietary purity laws— especially here the 
washing of hands. These traditions of the elders have nothing 
to do with true spiritual cleanness, because they only focus on 
the external physical activities. God’s judgment concerns 
behavior that originates in the heart of a person. 

The list of seven sins (evil thoughts, murder, adultery, 
sexual immorality, theft, false testimony, and slander) that 
come from the heart in 15:19 begins with a general statement 
about internal thoughts and goes on to list external acts that are 
prohibited by the second table of the Ten Commandments 
(Exod 20:13-17; Deut. 5:17—21). The last sin mentioned is 
slander, which could be aimed at the Pharisees’ efforts to 
defame Jesus.®? These are introduced by general sins of the 
thought life and supplemented by the sins of sexual immorality 
(porneia), naturally associated with adultery, and of 
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blasphemies, naturally linked with false testimony (v. 19). 
Such sins proceed from evil desire within the persons concerned 
and defile them much more than any ritual transgression can 
possibly do.© 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MATTHEW 
istl=20 


The main theology of the chosen text highlights ‘emphasizing 
human added traditional practice distort the word of God, man- 
made things not made by God will be ruined, and defilement is 
caused by the moral intention.’ 


3.1. Emphasizing Human Added Traditional Practice 
Distort the Word of God 

The first theological emphasis of the chosen text is that 
emphasizing human added traditional practice distort the word 
of God. In Matthew 15:1-6, the practice of washing hand before 
meal is Judaism practice in the time of Jesus. That practice is 
the oral tradition of the elders. The Pharisees in the story 
represent the Judaists who valued the oral Law as important as 
the written Law. Donald A. Hagner elaborated that there is no 
Old Testament commandment concerning the ceremonial 
washing of hands before the eating of ordinary meals.°° The 
practice of Pharisees on washing hand before meal is just the 
interpretation and practice by themselves and actually not the 
commandments or law of God. 

Therefore, the story describes the oral Law as man- 
made traditions in contrast to the written Law as the Word of 
God. Francois P. Viljoen describes that based on the 
performance of Jesus, he and thus Matthew and his community, 
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distance themselves from these oral traditions and regard 
themselves as faithful to the real Torah.® 

Beside, Jesus points out the wrong practice of Corban 
that is the traditional practice of the Pharisees. The practice of 
Corban is contrary to the fifth commandment of God (Exod 
20:12; Deut 5:16). Since God’s command is to honor the 
parents, the Pharisees misused it for the sake of their goodness 
and Temple tax. Jesus disregarded their traditions and replied 
to their question by asking, “Why do you break the 
commandment of God for the sake of your tradition?” Jesus 
shows them that they are breaking the commandment of God 
by emphasizing on their tradition. H. Leo Boles states that the 
word of God is to be held sacred above all things; their 
traditions were the words of men, but the law was the word of 
God.® This is how human added traditional practice can distort 
the words of God. 


3.2. Only the Word of God Endures Forever 

The second theological point of the chosen text is that the only 
the word of God endures forever. Matthew’s most important 
addition is found in verses 12-14, which begins with the 
disciples’ report that the Pharisees are offended by Jesus’ 
statement. Jesus replies to his disciples with a proverb: “Every 
plant that my heavenly Father has not planted will be uprooted” 
(Matt 5:13).°° Jesus uses the strong word ‘uproot’ against the 
Pharisees that is because they broke the commandment of God 
by emphasizing on their own tradition. 
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Hagner describes that above all others (Israel) the 
Pharisees were respected and admired for their serious pursuit 
of righteousness. The source of their perspective was not God; 
they were themselves but blind guides of blind disciples. As had 
been pointed out in the preceding passage, they sadly allowed 
human teachings to cancel out the very commandments of 
God.’° Since the scribes and Pharisees had burst forth in great 
arrogance and transgressed the divine law, they ‘planted’ their 
own precepts but not God’s. They wanted these to be observed 
as divine law. So, not without good reason, with this planting 
of their own doctrine, all these things will be ruined finally.” 
Indeed, that is not of God but of people. 


3.3. Defilement is Caused by the Moral Intention 

The third theological focus is that defilement is caused by the 
inner moral intention. Food cannot defile a person. It also 
cannot make a person holy either. The real source of actions 
that defile a person is the heart, where the evil thoughts begin 
that lead to evil acts. In verses 11, 17—20, Jesus teaches that 
there is a difference between what proceeds from the heart and 
what proceeds from the stomach. That which does not reach to 
the heart is not able to cause the person to become unclean.” 

Meanwhile, for Pharisees, Charles Seet points out that 
they were trying to pursue outward reform through hand- 
washing rituals and all the other outward forms prescribed in 
the tradition of the elders. But this is impossible to attain, 
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because they were inwardly impure. What they should have 
pursued is inward change, not outward reform.”? 

Jesus’ understanding of the Law is added in his 
statement, namely that what people eat, even if their food is 
contaminated with unwashed hands, cannot defile them. 
Defilement is caused by the moral intention of a person. Jesus 
argues that true defilement does not come about as a result of 
consuming possibly contaminated food, as defilement is a 
moral issue. Words coming from the mouth, results from the 
self-expressive zone of a person and is self-revealing. Words 
reveal the inner morality of a person, and thus show that the 
whole person is unclean.’* Evil thoughts: murders, adulteries, 
sexual sins, thefts, false witnesses, and slanders are the source 
of evil that is on inside of the human hearts and that defile 
person. 

David E. Garland described that what matters to God is 
not ritual observance and ethical behavior. God desires mercy, 
not food laws (Isa 1:16-17).’> That is what Jesus is pointing out 
of the ritual observance in the story that he asserts inward purity 
of a person, not outward purity counts. Observing that purity 
counts is not as important as the love of justice, mercy and faith 
that God’s desires. Jesus brings back the core biblical message 
of the Torah and believes that the Torah must be interpreted and 
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practiced in the light of two greatest commands — love for God 
and love for neighbor.’° 
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CONCLUSION 

The story of Matthew 15:1—20 provides scene in the overall 
picture of Jesus and the Torah. It provides an explanation of the 
relationship between Jesus and the tradition of the Pharisees and 
the Law of Moses. The basic matter in this scene is that Jesus 
contrasts the tradition of the Pharisees with the written Torah. 
While Jesus makes no explicit remark on food laws, he 
criticizes the tradition of the Pharisees on the hand-washing 
ritual. Jesus appears no oppose to the two fold Mosaic Law of 
the Pharisaic stand, he warns them not to distort the Word of 
God with manmade traditions. Thus, they are labeled as 
hypocrites and blind guides that would lead the blind into a pit. 
The story proposes that the teaching of Jesus invites the 
Pharisees to stand firm on the right ground and interpretation of 
the Torah. 

There are many points can be drawn to apply the 
message in our Kachin context but only some point are 
highlighted. Firstly, God is less concerned with external purity 
than whether we keep our hearts wash and our consciences 
clean from evil. In our community, some people are making up 
their behavior in the good way in order to let the others know 
them as a good person. Actually, their heart is full of judgments, 
gossips, lying, theft, false witnesses, and slanders. As the word 
said, a bad tree cannot produce a good fruit, a bad person who 
has the evil in the heart cannot be a good person. The first thing 
we have to do is to wash our inner evil heart, and then our heart 
will be cleaned, and we will act like what our heart want. 

Second, man-made things that contrary to God is not 
everlasting. In our society, we make rules and regulations for 
the communities and societies in order to sustain and develop 
that communities. Sometimes, those rules and laws can be the 
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contrary to the words of God as the Pharisees misused their law 
of Corban as the law of God. In our Kachin tradition, the 
practice of “choosing the good day by calculating the animal’s 
day” (dusat ninghtoi yu ai lam) is a kind of practice that contrary 
the Word of God. So, whenever we are going to make a rules 
for a community, we need to consider that those rule are 
concerned with the word of God or not. 

Finally, God desires love, mercy and justice that is the 
great commandment of Jesus — love for God and love for 
neighbor. In our community, we do the good things like 
offering money to church or doing charity to poor, it is not 
because of willingness to do, but to receive people’s approval 
and praising. Actually, if we have love for our neighbors, there 
is no way to appear evil thoughts before our neighbors but love 
and mercy. At the same way, if we have love for our parents, 
we definitely help them, care them, and support them even 
when they grow old. Similarly, if we love God, they do not need 
to prove that we love God we will actually express our love for 
God through what we do to our neighbors. 
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